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ABSTRACT * • ' v 

Various traditional and non-traditional educational . 

- delivery systeas are identified and examined in this effort to' 
provide a uniform systea of definitions and categories for coaaunity 
college .services. Part I 'o^Vhe aohograph explores the changing role 
of the coaaunity colleger focusing- on .its beginnings as 4 transfer 
institution, the increased eaphasis on vocational curricula after •'* 
world war II , and(the current concern with icommunitt-hased, 
non-credit programs. Pa'irt II presents the results of a literature 
review 4 and exaaination of standards set by governmental and 
professional associations, which reveal conflicts and overlap in the 
definitions* of Adult Education* Continuing Education, Lifelong 
Learning', Coaaunity Services, ahd Coaaunity Education and 
C oBaun it y'r Based- Education. These definitions are provided and the 
prograas which typically fall* into 'these categories are described. - 
Part II presents a classification scheae f or . coaBunity college 
<educat ion, based upon- the intentions and objectives of the progran 
participant. One coaponent of, the scheae deals with, educational 

,» prtfgraas, subdividing both credit .and credit-free prograas accArd.ing 
to stude*nt <Joa4s. The other ma jor category . in the scheme relates t'o 
community-oriented, non-educational services and 'activities, such' as* 
coordination, with other agencies and provision of access to college ( 
facilities and expertise. (JP) r 
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. FAMILIAR 'FUNCTIONS IN NEW CONTAINERS: $ 
. * * ' CLASSIFYING COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
o. by 

Florence B. Brawer , ■ ; 

Adult education, continuing education, lifelong learning, community 
services, and community based/community education all represent sometimes 
differing, sometimes similar functions that have ,beert adopted by today's 
community* col lege* However, because these terms are so variously described 
and because they all Impinge on each othefe 1t 1s difficult to arrive at 
definitions that offer constant meanings to the many peopje who are Involved 
with these activities. tt 1s equally difficult *o order these functions 
. into their similarities and their differences and will also accurately 
'reflect their Importance 1n today's colleges. 

The Intent of this pajJtr 1$ to define these terms / building on some 
of the ways other educators have viewed them and operational 1z1ng the 
descriptions Insofar as possible* On the bpsls of the definitions advanced, 
thy second purpose of this paper 1s to modify some of the functions, pre- 
viously discussed. And the third, purpose 1s to develop i classification 
that will accommodate these various functions as well as the total role of 
today's two-year college. , 



PART I 

. \ AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

The conmunlty/ junior college 1n the United Statesis now In Its -third 
Stage of development. Initially 1t was viewed as* an institution that would 
extend secondary education and serve as the first two years toward^the • 
baccalafureate degree. Some university leaders expressed the not"1o| fchat 
those first two ^years of liberal education were truly notjcolleglate at^ 
all but belong more to. ^he 'secondary schools and felt that if the college. ' 
and university could be freed from - the necessity of providing the "capstone" 
years of secondary education, they might then become research and scholarly " 
Institutions In the manner ef the more preeminent European universities. At 
this stage of development, the new Institutions, grew until, 1n 1921 » : they 
numbered' 207.. Because of their general education/liberal arts orleri&^qn, 
most of them geared their offerings toward the baccalaureate transfer 
student. In both function and .name, they were essentially 'fjunlor" Colleges- 

In Its second stage of development, which extended approximately from 
1930 to >955, the primary functlcHrtWfvthls Institution' began shifting toward 
occupational education* Because of.i-£he passage of federal vocational edu- 
cational bills during World War I; ocbupatlonal/technoldgy courses prol1-j; 
ferated, and the student body started A>y1$g from" predominantly transfer- j 
oriented, to occupational ly concerned meji and wemen. By the 1970s half the 
students were seeding occupational education!. * 

The third era of the two-year college's' life cycle 1s. now upon us. This 
mvbesVbe described :aS the community education/lifelong learning* phase ..of 
develppment. These multl— often overlapping— functions comprise a plethora- 
of responsibilities and roles that have grown rapidly. Wlthi^ the next y 
decade* participants 1n the, multiplicity of offerings {yplcally characterised 
as*comminiity or adult' education will exceed the enrollments 1n either of 
thVpther two categories. This shift from the traditional transfer and ' ,\<. 
occupational functions Is further marked by diminution of credits, degrees, 
and certificates, "and a student body comprised largely of fu.ll-tliie day 1 



Student? 1n the it to 24 year-age group, the move Is'to.a broader educa- 
tional group of programs 1n Which credit, degrees, and certificates are 
subordinated to non-credit courses and activities. The clientele... 1s . 
composed alrtKjst exclusively of part-time students, participants, or specta- 
tors 1n all age brackets" (Lombardl, 1978, p. 2), . » ^ 

As long ago as 1950, Bogue saw the community college, regardless of size 
or type'of control, as being 1n a strategic position 1n terms of Its basic 
phllosophV, Its relation to the community, amd its facilities to provide' 
for adult education on a progressive and Inclusive scale. This Idea of 
the community college as a vehicle to serve botn^dults and community at 
large has thus t d history of Its own. . / 

One of the problems In characterizing— and, by etftensltfn, 1n understand^ 
1ng~the present day roles of} the twi}*year college 11n:£n defihlnft Its v ; *[ 
various functions. What typefs of^efforts should thfe icpl lege >make to serve * 
transfer, occupational, and n£n-cred1t seeking ituderifcfc? How far should 
community education extend? ^ow should thcSe functiptis be, defined and 
organized? • , \ • + 

Lombardl accurately pinpoints the definitional problems when he notes 

that: > ..>..„ 

"The technical or logical definitions propounded by proftesslorfal 
educator^ are not necessarily those used by practitioners, nor 
are practitioners- always 1n agreement. There 1s not onljy over- 
lapping among the. definitions but there 1s a considerable degree 
. % . of 1nterchangablilty,*{l.e*, a particular definition may apply to 
two or more of ,the tertisv g m 

f # <fj • » ■■■.». 

Definitions change according to educational, statistical, flnan* 1 
dal and political considerations. For example, adulj; education 
I i>\ has one meaning based ijn the .age of the students served; another 
' - meaning based on the subject matter covered, a third definition * 
. * based on the funding pattern. On put in, another way, the same » 
, course may be designated as adult education vtn jbne college, con- 
tinuing education 1ri anbther.. ^ 

l • , . • . . # : 

This 1s one 6f the difficulties faced by this bther-than-tradl- 
. tlonal segment of the community college. Variations also prevail 
' in terms of assessing enrollment data and allocating funds 11 (1978, 

p. 1). , * ' X 

The American Association of CommUhlty and Jun1.br Colleges has voiced a \ 



concern that the community colleges not lose their place. 1n offering differ- 

» 

ent forms of 'education. This concern 1s based on the grow1n§ emphasis 
within both traditional and noh-tradt*1flnal educational Institutions,, 1n 
both private and public sectors, and on the, pari of federal, state and'local 
governments, business, Industry,, and labor, to provide occupational and * " 
technical education for all potential students. 

Historically, through the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, Interior, 
Labor, State, Justice, and •Housing and Urban Development, the federal govern- 
ment has-been Involved 1n contlriulng education, educational extension, 
community education, and lifelong learning, BJocker (1962) and -MerswT 
(1971) predicted accelerated Involvement and, more recently, this* federal 
Interest has continued 1n ag'emrles for environmental and energy cpntroUand 
development. Section 132 of TUle I, of the Higher Education Act, amended 
1976 1 enunciates a compendium of act1v1t1es*fn 1ts.5coffe of Lifelong Learning: 

"Adult basic education, continuing edut^tion, Independent study, 
agricultural education, business education and .labor educa£l#j1, 
occupational education and job training programs, parent educa- 
tion, poitsecondary education, preretirement and 'education for 
older and retired people, remedial education, special educational 
* . * programs for groups or for 1pd1v1duals with special .tieeds, and 

also educational Jttivl ties designed to upgrade occupational and > 
pirofesslonal sk1jTT^3° assist business, public agencies, and 
. other organizations.. .and to serve family needs and per*oaal . 
development" (Section 132, 20, USC, 101 5a>/ ) ^ 

State agencies too have pushed for expanded Institutional roles. They - 
continue seeking to Increase access to education. But they also look for 
ways. of providing uniform Information collection systems by which evalua- 
tion and reviews of programs, personnel , finances, and facilities can be 
made. 

In many states the cgnmunity colleges are accepting adult basic educa- 
tion along with numerous special programs for special groups. If the 
community colleges are to adopt atl publicly supported* education for . 
adults they should derive a common terminology to describe the numerous 
'services they offer, ^t present it 1s difficult to communicate with fund* 
' 1ng agents* prospective clients, and college staff because of the plethora 
of terms. 

In keeping with the various Interests in seeing that new students meet 



with new opportunities for learning, this paper attempts to provide a urrl- 
% form system for defining* 'assessing and understanding both the traditional ■. 
*ayj{l rton-tra<Jit1onal educational delivery systems. It describes the current 
roles of the community/junior college 1n the other-J:han-trad1t1onal academic 
transfer and occupational areis and then delineates a new classification to,, 
■V-Or^er 1ts & act1v1ty and responsibilities for the T980s. The definitions 
postulated here^ which serve" as i way of sorting out funct.tbn$» have been 
selected from * number of sources, #The various roles of the colleges are 
deT1ne£1ri terms of adult education, continuing education, lifelong learning, 
:coftmunity~~sefvTce^ ^ ~~ " " 



r 



PART II 




THE PROGa$*S 



rng to the Adult Education Act, Public .Law 91-230, Section 303, 
icludes any Individual who has attained the age of 16. 



Adult education TM^^^ii^^ctlon or services below the college level for 
' adults who do not have a ceramwte of high school graduation, who have not 
achieved, am equivalent 1 evel ^fcj&ucatlo^/ and who are not currently^reqwired 
to be enroll zed 1rt'school> Its companion teem, adult basic education, applies 
. to education for-adults whose - Inability to spjiak, read, or write the English 
language and to perform arithmetical functions Substantially impairs their • 
, f ability, to obtain ,or/etain employment rfnd to } e'afy a generally productive 
, life. As the term is generally used, . however, 1t goes well beyond the more .'i. 
!> Wl'rtgent def<|nltilons\here «sed<. / ' ' . 

' ^Good 1 ^ Dictionary, of .Education defines adult education as "apy process 
- by which men and women, either, alone or*1n groups^ try to Improve themselves 
by Increasing their knowledge, skills or attitudes, or the process by which 
/ Individual's;' or :ag6npies^ try tojmprove men and women 1n these ways" (1973, 
p. 16). • Another appectAof this concept 1s stressed by the Organisation for 
Economic eloperat,1on, ; and Development's (OECD, "1975) emphasis on any activity 
■ ,. or program deliberately designed to satisfy any, learning needs or. Interests ' 
' o that may be experienced at anjt stage 1n Hfe^by a person who 1s over the 
statutory scWt, age .and whose primary activity Is no longer 1n education. 
Ws*chart .(OEcb, 1975). maintains that adult education 1s any activity or 
% program deliberately designed, by'an agent t'o satisfy any learning needs that 
, may be experienced in any stage 1<i fife by a person who is over the normal 
school learning age and who Is no longer a full-time student, According to . 
this view, adult education spans the gamut of hon-vocat10iial, vocational, 
.general, formal and nonrformal studies as well as education that has a 
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collective and social purpose. Thus Good's definition stresses Improvement 
while the OECD view emphasizes satisfaction. 

Another*def1n1t1on of adult education delineates the sequence and 
organization of activities to bring about changes 1a Information, knowledge, 
understanding, skill, appreciation, or attitudes, and to identify and solve 
community problems as well as personal problems ( Exeter Papers * 1969% / • 
Gideon ; and others (1971 ) attempt to resolve .some of the definitions by 
focusing on current concepts', the extent of agreement concerning contemporary 
-usage" of terms and definit ions, and the effe ctiveness of variou s coo perative 



processes., their conceptual model "of adult/continuing education views the 
educational process as. a dynailffc system that consists of four basic pro- 
cesses— appraisal ; facilitation, participation, and learning. ,..<.' 

Adult education then, might be seen as Instruction designed to meet the 
unique needs of atiults who are* beyond the age of compulsory school attendance* 
and who have either completed or interrupted their formal educatlpn. It may 
be*prpv<ded by school systems, colleges, or other agencies and Institutions 
(such as technical institutes or area vocational schools) through • such act 1-. 
vltles and media as formal classes, correspondence *study, radio, television, 
• lectures, concerts, demonstrations, and ^counseling. According to Houle, 1t 
1s "the process, by which men and women (alone, 1i?groups, or 1n 1nst1tutjpnal 
settings) seek to Improve themselves or their: society by Increasing their 
skill, their knowledge, or th*1r sens1t1v6fless^ (1972, p'. 229). 

Continuing Education /• -"■ . i ' < « j 

Continuing education hars.been a part of American education since the 
late 1880}. In 197?.* Farmer, Shea ts, atid Dashler characterized 1t as tN • 
. portion of our education complex that ts offered during times and pn\days s 
that are* convenient far t\# general adult population, especially <5lf 4ft 1s 
Intended to be part-time! Among Its other characteristics iare^nop-tradit1dnal 
methods and settings, Informal 1Ay, the de-emphasis of formal^eachfng and 
repetitive drill, s artd frequently, non-graded, non-academic, non-degree 
-'-oriented, and npn-trad1t1onal currlculums. ' ■' * ' . - 

•■ .... Kleis (1967) sees continuing education as any deliberate effort of 
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person^ whose principal occupations are no longer as Students* who seek 
-learning as a means of developing one Vs potential or resolving personal, 
Institutional t or commujjl ty problems. Harlacher, on the other hand, notes* 
that 'Tont^lfig eddcatlon Is variously defined as those noncredlt sboft 
courses offered by the community services division, all noncredlt adult 
education offerings, college credit courses offered in the evening for ^ 
adults * Both credit and noncredlt offerings for adults, cur rlcular-based 
noncredlt courses for adults, special courses day and evening for students 
enrolled 1n less than college^level work, and courses offered at the commu- 

^inty~TOTf^e ^ - (1969^ ; p_. .13) ♦ 

The Washington State Council on Planning looks on continuing education 
as '^the extension of community college instructional programs, services and, 
resources to, thfr part-time adult students" (1976, Pv^* Th1s s *rv1ce * s 
provided 1n Both day and evening and 1n extension and outreach centers. 
" Included under this rubric are adult basic education, high school completion, 
avocatlonal activities; specialized Instructional workshops and conferences; 
and academic, occupational , and community service offerings. < 

Recently, theToncept af CEU (Continuing Education Unit) bas-beeri de- * 
veljjped; the concept means that 10 hours of participation 1n an activity 1s 
equivalent to one continuing education unit. Indeed, Watklns states that 
"about two-tMrds of the colleges and universities that offer adult or 
continuing education now use the unit to measure participation 1n noncredlt 
programs. More than 100 professional associations award the unit, and 
three regional accrediting .agencies hav^ approved It 11 (1979, p. 8). 

In the sense of people returning to college after high' school completion 
or jfter courses taken and ev6n after degree(s) earned in a collegiate 
setting, the continuing nature of education 1s ^phaslzed over and^crver 
•again. According to this vlfcw, a pHysldan who returns to take 4 speclal- 
lUd course or to upgrade hls.awanehess of current. research; a teacher who 
re-enters the university fort specialised courses? 1h for etffcmpTe, media 
development; a computer specialist who desires to learn other systems to 
upgrade present knowledge, jftuld all be considered continuing education 
students'** .U • 



From Good's perspective, continuing education 1s "(1) any extension of ^ 
opRartunl ties for reading, study, and training * to young persons* and adults 
following their completion of or withdrawal from full-time school and college 
programs; and (2) education for adults provided by special schools, center's, \ 
colleges, or-lnstltut^s that emphasizes flexible rather*than traditional or 
academic programs 1 ' (1973, |5. 133').. Apparent here is the overlap beweerf 
adult and continuing education, ' ^ 

Lifelong Learning 

The 'concept .of lifelong learning also overlaps with definitions of 
continuing edjjcatl on. Although lifelong learning Itself 1s not a new Idea, 
the 1976 education amendment to Title 4> Higher Education Act, presented 
landmark provisions. It stated "that the American people need lifelpng * 
learning;, that 1t 1s crucial to their personal well-being, workplace skills, 
and participation in national life; tbait 1t talces place not jtfst 1n educa- 
tional Institutions, but througti avenues ranging from Independent study to 
the efforts* of business, Industry, and labor; and that 'planning 1s 
necessary 1 at all levels of government to achieve the 'goal 1 of lifelong 
learning opportunities for all citizens 11 (Furlong and Others, 1977, p. 3). 

Behind this statement .lies several critical questions. Who, for fcxampfe, 
should the state support— all adults or orrty-fchose who have financial needs? 1 
Are all subjects of study, ^from medicine to macramd, to be Supported? jinat 
weight should be assigned to Individual adult choice as against manpower 
needs Identified by stome agency? Should plroners restrict themselves only 
to those. programs that Involve tax dollars? Will existing or new* Institu- 
tions become the focus for new endeavors? HovAtan program quality and 
consumer protections best be assured? Is duplication of sery Ices avoidable? 

According to the State Planning for Lifelong Learning Commission, these 
questions could be answered in any way any individual would choose since 
lifelong learning has such a far 7 reaching scopeV McNeil states, "Knock on . / 
any door and you will get a different {definition J. ../Some regard 1t as . 
off -campus instruction, solhe as service to part-time students, and still f 
others as nontraditlonal learning* It can be credit or nqncredifc, for 
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matriculated, or non-ma tr1cula,ted atlident$~, < .have,a decree orleatatlon or no 
degVffe objective. .It* may. be validation or '<eVam1 nation" for* credit; or credit" 
'.'for life experiences* 1 (1977, p. 22) -, Essentially, lifelong lea/nlng refe*K 
,tq .activities undertaken by adu.1 ts T^ho nave- left the traditionally sequenced * 
educational' system and who are Interested In upgrading skills or 1n personal 
development. w# . , ' *' v •* * 

« ^ Along with adult and 'continuing 1 education, lifelong, learning may be^ 
seen 1n ; tenps- Of l^ts delivery system--te!ev1sjon,*coi:respoirtdence or 1ndepen~* 
.dent study, electronic tnedla, and may be d^fjnedllVi'Jtermj" of Its target . 
populations— the wlge Earner *.the Incarcerated; "t he minority or poor^or V: 
. people motivated toward upward mobility. It 1s *n example of an edUca^1on$J 
; form <has teen reinforced by the dissatisfaction with traditional patterns 
of ptfstsecondary education that began 1n the m14.-l960s.and carried ov^r to* 
-theL 1970s* Because cf^|1s 0 d^sat1.sfact1on, a philosophy of ppStsecondTary 
education has emerged wm>. views the whole Qf society as a learnlng^odety, 
a potion thai actually dates batk to the early Greeks. Today's Interpretation i > 
perceives learning as soirtfrthlrig that continues over the lifespan and according 
to many. community colleg^spokespersons Is -preferable'. to tl^ notlpn^of edu- ^ 
c4t1on As beginning at orfe rather Itormal stage and: terminating at pother. 
A $ setfn h&r*», the. concept wu^d orfn opportunities for adults to re- 
» enter, the edudatlonal System as ifief am this need for change^ 1n their occm-* 

patlonal world <ST because they feel we need foe personal development. Adult 
..' Iearp1ng1* encouraged over a lifespan oh either a ful 1 - or part-time basis 1n 
order to develop either personal <fr career* goals jmd/or to alternate periods- 
of work with perlojs 'of formal* learning throughout the lifespan* But beqau.se 
this view emphasizes learrtlng for occupational purposes, Its critics argue.- 
ttiat the learning experiences sought'by concerned adults need not.be related ^ 
tp career objectives but can actually satisfy any educational need. f * 
A slightly; different definition Is developed 1n; th? Yearbook .on-Adult * 
• aftdTpptlnuIng Edufcatlofr Where lifelong learning refers to activities that . 
^are Hrttent1(ftially undertaken by adults who have - left the ^traditionally se- 
quenced educatlonaV system "The focCMa on activities provided by post- 
secondary Institutions for students who usually sti^dy part-t1m* and do not „' 
■consider their role as student their primary occupation or responsibility. 

'* 4 7 ..... 1 \J'iy . ■ . W 

, ■. 4 '■ . 1 ■ • ' * iW-^ T ' .... 
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Such 7 part-time study may be>1es£ tfiarf full-time study in traditional programs 
but 1t al%o includes stud^that may beSr^ull -t>1<rte/ fort short periods, such, as 
•iAeek-end seminars and Intensive summer programs" >(1 977, p. 286). * 

'. The greatest barrier to appreciating the concept of lifelong learning 
may we'll be the tendency among adults -to- "confuse learning with schooling, 
and then^to rejeot both. N1emr(T977) sees^thls rkect1on% springing fjfom 1 
anxieties that resuljt from unfortunate experiences encountered <Jjir1ng tbfe, • ... 
school, yjans. . Slntfe marty* adult* have tasted failure, their memories of ^ 
learning ofcten center on authoritarian teachers who use only a qne-way 
communication process! 'Whether one does or does not actual lyVonfuse^ educa- 
tion ancJ s'tjwoHngj; many ^people agree that'Sducatldn wttft*a terminal ^potfifr 
Can. h$ver fully m^pt thepeeds of life (GrattanW^SS)* * 

Cornnunity Services . - ? ' ; " r 

Continuing eduction, adult education, and lifelong learning all share 
many similarities. The concept of community services is dlfferertt because 
it ih- not-limited to adults, and has brien 1n use e f or several decades. By 

t "had become an accepted majptf function for, community 
colleges.... [ At the fcame time] Its relative newness had made it very much 
a stepchild among institutional ^pVloritiejl? (Sutherland, 1977* p* 28). 

Blocker, PI ummer, and Richardson ignore this second-class ctfrUen . " 
aspect, wh1ch<the late 1970* further dispelled. They argueUhat /since the. 
campip o/ the cortjpr*eheni1ve community col lege. might be § seen -as> the community, 
the Institution shou^provide educational and cultural services not avail- 
ably through otheiClfg^ncie?, in the area/* "Ideally *suc|j, services 1nc1U<l*> . 
any program WCl> contributes to the educational arid qui tur a 1 betterment of 
the community and 'jttf citiiens. Th1* concept further increases the refyorr- . 
-s1blfltlis- # o^tM tl^n^ty , college... for among Its potential students must 
be numbered ^yfelrxcttlzen ln'.the communityj among Its responsibilities must 
be-included all. : 4ct1v1j:ie^ whtch can be defined as educational, or cultural . 
This concept Intfpdqpef a question: Are there practical 11 irritations^ to * 
the service? a single organization may effectively provide?"* (1965, p* 15). 
Emphasized ape the needs for cownunlcatj on* between both the, community and \ 
the college, commitments on, the part^f the, administrators and faculty, and 



a blending of college and community resources. 

The'many activities commonly subsumed under the concept of community . 
'services are difficult to define. Medsker (1960) found tha^ roost of the 

• colleges responding ""to his survey listed the physical plant and, a few spe- 
cified chlftf care- programs for demonstration and Instructional purposes as 

* their community service offerings. In between: these polar responses were v 
eight other Items describing the types of activities 1n»wh1ch colleges-were 
engaged, and which were typically considered to fall under the\rubrtc of • 

# * « 

comnunlty service. ✓ ** a t \ 

, * Beaudoln 11968] also categorizes the various activities under the 
rubric of comnunlty Service*; Instructional (e.g., 1nstitut1onaJ seminars, 
workshops, paraprofftislonal training, non-credit, programs); cultural, (e.g. , 
lectures, concerts, films, retreats, museums,|*nd drama shows); Informational 
(e.g., exhibitions,. productions, publicity, science fair, annuaV reportyyir " 
and others [e.g., counseling for ma tuc* women, children's day school, and 
federally funded programs). 1 - • 

Raines and Myran (1972) also see community services pryrams as having, 
several dimensions— Individual and self development functions (personal 
counseling,, cultural and leisure. time prpgrams, t and extension activities); 
and community development functions ^community analyses,, advisory "I1ai*prt ' 
public forums and staff consultation). Karvel 1s (1978) has further 
deflnedt community. service for California community colleges while Myran and 

'I Solloway (1971) provide a different list Including credit courses 1n evening 
and off -campus, h'on-cred1t courses, workshops, conferences, advisory groups, 
and use of college facilities .by community organizations. More recently 

; Fletcher and Others, queried directors of continuing education regarding * 
community education. Eight hundred and' nineteen Institutions (95.7X) res- 
ponding to her survey overwhelmingly agreed with the definition of community 
education as "courses ^and activities for credit or noncredlt, formal class- 
ropf or nontradltlpnal programs, cultural, recreational offerings specifi- 
cally Resigned to meet the needs of the surrounding community and utilizing 
school, college and other facilities*. Programming 1s determined with Inpujt; ' 
from the community being served" f (]977, pi 12)* 



In 'addition to offering regular programs and activities, many colleges 

serve 'their communities by providing special educational, recreational,, and 

* • »* * ^ 

cultural services. In 1969, at a forum organized by the Mer lean Association 

« \ ♦■'».* * 

of Junior Colleges, two-year- colleges were urged to become centers of/corimu- - 
. filty life by-encourag^g community groups to use college fac|U1t1es and 
'services wheto Such use did, not Interfere With regularly scheduled day and 
evening programs; ttf offer educational services for a\ll age groups by ut1- x 
I1z1ng special skills and knowledge of the college staff and other experts; 
tp provide the community w1,th the leadership ahd coordination capabilities 
'of the cq1 lege; to assist in long range planning In attacking unsolved pro- 
blems; and to promote the cultural. Intellectual -^nd social life of the 
college district 1n the development df skills for the profitable use of 
leisure time ( Forum , 1969) . , , , -> 

The community services component 1s typ1cal,lyv1ew6d extremely broadly! 
'Nlckens sees 1t as M a delivery system for reaching *a segment of , the conmunlty, 
that may not be reached with tradUjqnal means, This system should not be 
limited by the types of students reached, by the characteristics of target " 
• groups,, or by the staff Involved 1n the program. Rather 1t should be charged 
toYdehtlfy and provide whatever educational services the community needs 1n 
a way that 1$ most acceptable to citizens who require the services" (197J5, 
PP. 12-13). ' 

To help order this system, Nlckens developed a taxonomy of community 
'services which includes' three major categories each containing several sub- 
categories. Thfe first category 1s Instructional Services. This Infcludes 

General -Cultural Services, under which are Community and C1v1c Affairs, 

i i 

Family Life, Lfclsure-tljie and. Recreational Activities, Personal Health, and 
Cultural Heritage and Enrichment. „ Occupational Service?, which also fall • 
under thl&firjkt category, include Development of General Attitudes and Skills 
*for a Career and Development of Speplflc A/ctltudes and Skills for a Carter. 
The second major category, NLon-1nstruct1onal Services, 1ricludes 4 Coordination 
(Individuals', Groups, Agencies); Consultation (with Individuals, Groups, and 
Agencies); and Research and Development. The third category 1s Comprised of 
Facility Services, which .Includes rew and material property, 1 equipment, 
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transportation and energy required for furnishing community services. 
) Despite much urging and the considerable Interest manifested 1n 
!<Jmmjn1ty services by community college leaders, 'the function remains 
peiMphferal: ' in 1972 Cohen noted that "Byadherlng to the current form 
co#|*m-n1ty service* will maintain a permanent place as an adjunct to the 
cone of Instructional and guidance services.... Little else seems likely 
for comnunlty services; there ar>e too many forces militating against planned 
growth and "movement" toward a central position" (p. >$). Ke1m reports that 
Cbhenjs prediction Jias come true, and that "what made 1t come true so quickly 
was the financial structures and a convenient alternative called continuing W 
education. Community, services are alive but declining, [but] perhaps 
they will be revived through partnerships with business and industrial v 
groups as well as publlc^and private community agencies" (1976, p. 9). v 
Yarrlngton recounts {several, Items that pist be considered 1f the policies 
,and funding patterns that now act as Impediments are to be reconciled. He 
Also specified the coiTege's need to see Itself as "a total Institution* 1n 
service to the coflmunlty," to systematically and continuously assess community 
need, assess and evaluate. other community resources, develop new data forms 
and "more effectively* to tell the comnunlty and the state what they are 
up to," and, to takifr necessary political action when needed (1976, pp. 24- 

Community Education and Community-Based Education 

Mulh discussion has centered on community education, an outgrowth of 
commuimy services, fn his 1974 keynote address to the AACJC convention, 
Alan P1fer, then President of the Carnegie Corporation, proposed that ob- w 
Jectlves often peTxelved as, secondary be assigned new priorities, and that 
comnunlty colleges play a part'ln developing themselves as comnunlty agents. 
As a community-based agency "the community col lege... can... exert leadership 1 
: . In the development of a new attitude toward youth, a new sensp of responsi- 
bility for 1Jt, within local communities" (1974, p., 26). 

The concept has many dimensions. l£ includes formal education pro- 
" gram* that may not be applicable to but do not exclude. certificate degree 
pryrams; they are directed .towards adults who may want to resolve problems 



or develop their personaVpotentlal , and they may be credit or non-credit. 
\t may al$o be seen as an educational process* that "refers to the organiza- 
tion of the cownunlty 1i)to appropriate size units .to faCIUtate Interaction, ** 

* 4 0 ft * 

^Identification of local resources , v and Involvement of people-In me solution 
" of thefir own problems and the problems of the community. It 1s ar^ effort to 
capture a sense of qommunlty without eliminating tts pluralism" (pass, 1973, 

/ •• Ttje problems 1n def1n1rig community education are as broad as those 

, concerns already enunciated regarding the other concepts with which we are 

dealing, the general Idea, as advanced by Kerensky (1972), 1*that community 

education puts: meaning Into the notion that people should make ari 1 input Into 

the' educational system serving their own community, ' 

/ Lombard! maintains, that the term "community educat16n" embraces all of 

Its associated functions better than any of the other terms— continuing 

adijlt education or non-6re<J1t conmunlty services; "Although 1n Its broadest 

Interpretation community education Incorporates alV learning activities and 

services needed by thp community, degree-oriented 'transfer and occupational 

courses and programs are excluded... ♦[Its] functions, activities, and ser- ^ 

• • • 

vices... may be grouped broadly under adylt basic education, adult education, 

community services, and continuing Education. Services jnay be offerecMg r , 

classes as degree-col lege-$red1t, non-degree-col lege-cred1t, w>n*col1ege- 

credit, and non-credit... ,Th£ courses, services, activities may be cQllege-, 

. sponsored, community-sponsored... or jointly sponsored.... [They] may be 

held on-campus,^ff -campus, 1n class>oort? and through media" (19>8, pp. 7, 

9-10). Opinions on the valae of .community education functions vary from 

those who see 1tns a total endeavor of the institution to those who take a 
■ 1*-.. . ( . ' 

much narrower view. Yet, "whatever the resolution of these problems It 1$, 4 

fairly certtrTn^hat the third era of the community college will be charaa- ( 

terlzed by( wide Acceptance of Community- education as Its third major function 

(Lom|>ard1, 1978, p. 37). - a * / 

In a position pap8r presented to the Washington State Board for Conmi- 

nlty College Education by the Advisory Council on Community, College Planning, 

, community education t described as community-centered education, was seen as 



education that does Aot call fon new sets of services, facial tte*,\nor staff 

but -does call for the delivery of existing services to new groups. Th.1s 

emphasis 1s 1n keeping wfth the emphasis noted Earlier on attracting students 

Into the^ community college who had heretof or^ not attended or who were* having 

difficulty 1n attendance. .It also calls for the development ot-a process 

through which community (nembkrs #an participate 1n the planning and use of 

educational services and facilities "to meet* Identified and developing needs 

for community action of various k1nd|" (1976, p. 2). 

In her ERIC paper "About Community College CownunHy Education and * 

Community Services 11 , Sanchez writes: 4 

"In Its brpadest Interpretation community education* Incorporates all 
'learning 1 activities and Services needed by the community/ It also 
reflects the^concept that the community Is used as the base, that the 
college looks outftard toward* the teamen and the .community. , 

The activities of outreach programs and noncampus colleges represent 
community education 1n Its broadest Interpretation. Cr6d1t A ap$f non- 
.credit activities* are Included irt the educational programs. . 

In the most commonly accepted connotation community education consists 
of that part of the education program, which tra^1t1onaUy has bf»en . ] 
1 concerned with noncredlt activities. A lanrt^art of community educa- 
tion Involves noncredlt or Ifess-than-college Courses conducted under , 
'continuing , and adult education. " , -- ■ 

The 1976 Community, Junior, and Technical Coll eqe*D1 rectory ilef 1 nes 
community education enrollment 'a* the total number of 4 people parti cl- 
earing 1n noncredlt activities sponsored by a collie' V (1977 i p. l) f 

\ Harlacher and Gollattscheck see a. difference between community education 

and\commun1ty-based education. Vo them the first terni suggests bringing cer-^ 

talnVservlces to the. community: courses off campus, for example. t The seqond 

relates more to community problem- solving activities: v , . 

/•Although the Idea of copurilty-based tducatioh has roots reaching far 
back Into the community Services movement, several notable dates and 
*, Activities may be fixed is Important steps 1n< [Its] history*.. Three , 
important books were published 1n 1969: The Community Pension) of the 
CoiiiwunltY College by Ervm L. Harlacher, Dateline '79: . Heretical Con* 

. cepts for the Community College by Arthur M. Cohen, and Comiunltyser- 
vices In the Community College by Gunder A. My ran. These books marked 
the beginning of an evblvement fr.om a narrtw, traditional form of , 
community services toward a relationship 1n which the cbllege began 
to work w1tn Its cdmmuhlty to solve problems- rather than simply serving 
the community whatever academic wares 1t had at Its disposal" (1978, 

. P- V11). / ■ 

16 •' ." .'• 
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Even though ^Gpttschaljc 0978) questions the community colleges 1 abili- 
ties and tendencies tol solve community. problems, the concept does suggest a- 
shift In institutional Values, ' Cbrnnunldty-based education Incorporates the 
basic values that education can make a difference ^1r^t he lives of everyone; 
that education 1s\a means by which people* can enrich their lives and grow; 
that educatloh 1s a recurring part of and not set apart froto da1ly*!1fe; and 
that tHe' community college has" a responsibility^ "maximize the congruence 
between Us services % Jhd programs ?nd the educational needs and aspirations 
of all population groups 1n Its 'servfce area h -'(Myran, 1978, p. 1% A 
community-based* college Is one thatf uses these values 1n order to plan pro- 
grams, select faculty, ,^Wfac1 11 ties, develop ^budgets, carry out admini- 
strative funcVlops and :re«e t>ol1d1es\- * 

/Placing thra thru i,t t 1n an historical ^ontext, Mar*torana and Nespoll 

* report that "th^enesli of AACJC's Interest 1n community/based performance- 
oriented education }\gs vi the efforts. .>y the association's President, 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. ,> t^^ns1?1z^ Its membership to a ... renewed emphasis 

^on comnunlty Integration with c^ftimJ^fty college operations. First broached 

v 1n an article entitled 'Beyond the flpen Dporythe Open College, 1 (1974) the 
concept of a new Jnovement If&yard conmtfryty Involvement. . .1n postSecondary 
education has attracted the attention' of community colleges throughout the 
nation" (1977, p/340. K V 

COMBASE (a Cooperative for the Advancement of Conmunity-Based Post- 
^secondary Education) serves ^ a center for sharing Information about 
*exemp1ary*5liiBI^1tyrbased prdgrims.* Among the programs described 1n their 
winter 1977-78 newsletter are a program to provide vocational counseling 
for disadvantaged urban adtil^s; a scholansKIp program reading over 250 
part-time students; a series of $hort courses especially designed to teach 
dally 11 v1 rig skills %o retarded adults; a learning support group of students 

_ to receive^rscmal , W-ac^^Cu^upport-:serv1 ce; -and a tra ln.1 ng_ pnograra_ior 
volunteers) who work the . ag^rid*. 1 

In^lts spring 1^79 pujlejtfln, COMBASE c1te% several other community- 
based programs described as exemlary. Examples, include attempts to Identify 
'and. help.srflve neighbor {k^^^ and ^to develop a citizen action confer- 



ericei a "brokerage mode" Of contractual arrangements with other posts econdary 
Institutions 1 rt the area; and an^Jpterd1sc1pl1nary serjes devoted to topics of 
concern to women* Community education, Itfien, 1s a philosophical* coricept that 
goes beyond opening cTassfcs for adults. As Interpreted by those who see 1t 
V community based, 1t stresses^ service to the entire community by Involving 
participants 1n planning Its activities. 

* Yet, despite the current -popularity of this- functloh, 1$ 1s difficult to 
f1nd,w1th1n 1t clearly <lef1/ied concepts that might lend themselves to measur- 
able outcomes. We have little Information about* the numbers of people who art 
served through community education programs, the types of programs that exist, 
the types of financial support that are available. We have no Information on 
outcomes, on whether; any of the claims for "sense of community*"* or "conwunlty 
growth" are supportable. Accordingly, an evaluation of effectiveness of sucjr 
programs 1s not possible; and a .direction' for ordering the various activities 
of the colleges that are organized for community education, has not been de- 
fined. 
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■ ; ■ ^ • • . PART III > . 

CAVEATS AND CATEGORIES • 

The previous sections of dhls paper have reviewed definitions, defined 
activities, and discussed "thte functloas of the conmunlty college 1n Its third 
era 6f develQpment. Adult education, continuing education, lifelong learning, 
community services, and community-based, and community education all share 
several characteristics. The products of ,th1s qpalgam4t1on of functions may 
vary somewhat, often because of local college 'and state funding patterns, < 
but the terms are more synonomous *than different. Several caveats, are 1ft 
order. While conmunlty services, may not deal exclusively with adult£ (e.g.; * 
cHild care centers), the activities subsumed under the^varlous terms wHh 
which we are concerted do deal with adults, people over 16 years of age, who 
may or may not have completed their Secondary school education. Further, 
the mean age of today's two-year colTegj stWerits enrolled 1n credit "courses 
in most sections of the country is generally estimated to be 29 years, and \ 
the median age 1s 21; Therefore, we propose not to Include the term "adult ; ; 
education" 1n our class1T1cirt1on t> . . { } 

Similarly, we/have difficulty wlththe term ."lifelong 'lining." 'it is ( 
coupon for students 1n today's two-year colleges to drop,1n, drop out, and / 
•then return again to Some'postsecorfdary Institution. The mean a^e' of students 
1S generally high and many students are actually "senior citizens" who elect 



to enroll ^fTtvip-yeaf college programs^ for personal enrichment ami, occasion- 
'ally for career)' upgrading. Thus, 1f students at 65 years of s age are; enroll Ted 0 
tn community college activities, the concept of lifelonp learning 1s Implicit,', 
Therefore the term "lifelong learning" as a separate entity 'will* not appear 
1n our classification. ' : , > ' \ ,« 

. / Despite Its emphasis 1n recent year^, the^conpept of "community eidyca- 
tlon" or "community-based education" also appears self-evlderft. If the entire 
community is the potential campus, as proponents of this Activity jyoposfc, 
then the term tommunlty education appears ritlundant. . v ; 

Me might similarly modify the tfrm ^'continuing education" for ahyonje 
who enrolls 1n a new clasps or program— Because formal education (begins at 
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.the'.flfsfc grade, any further education must be built on previous educational 
experiences and 1s thus continuing. We therefore propose to limit this term 
only" to act1vtfctes"thafrrserve to extend 'the careers of^the participants. 
*Fo % r example, at the graduate* level f a physician returningrto take* special, 
courses Is engaged in continuing education. An auto mechanic wh& returns to 
^he community college to learn about repairing special smog or gas-sav1ng 
devices 1s also engaged 1n coatinulpg education,* But a s student who enrolls^ 
in * program or course that doesHiot build sequentially upon previous courses 
would -not be Considered continuing. 4 " ^ ^ 

The term "community services^ win not be used in the classification 
since serving individual* 1n a dbmmunity college 1s by extension "commualty 
serving." If all aclults 1n a community have the opportunity or right to 
participate college bourses and programs, the college is by definition, 
serv^lj Its community. . ; •. *. . 

* 

Toward a New>Class1ficat1on . 

* • ■ 

Kurland (1976) has developed a rather picturesque scenario of lifelong 
learning, portraying 1t as the center of ''4 number of separate streams that*, 
flow Into the broader concept. Each of these streams is also divided. The , 
larger sector 1s adult education, which 1s,spl1t Into such separat^njBu- . 
tarfes as adult basic education, high school equ1val,ency, Arier1canTCat1on, ( 
and English as c a Second Language.' "The other streams Include p^ostsecondary % 
education where students have left the traditionally sequenced educational 
system, continuing and extension education » continuing education 1n the 
professions (for example medicine, law, education), career education, education 
and work, adult vocational, education, community education, and, to a lesser 
degree, museums,, libraries, media and research. 

With all ttieSe terms used 1n today's community college either altered, 
• narrowed, or rejected, How can we describe the activities now consuming, the* 
energy of these institutions? What type of terminology can be used? How 
do we account for the vast numbers of ftudertts who drop in and drop out* 
thosVwho enroll In a course occasionally and the nxyre traditional transfer- 
oriented , student? What about program?*- such as Senior citizen's day, health 



fairs— that are developed j&s special events for peoplfe in ^the community who 
typically are not Involved ^fth any other aspects of tfje college? How do 
we talk about the non-degre<*- oriented students, people totally Involved In 
occupational programs, and the traditional transfer studepts? 

The unit of analysis typically used hay been the college program and 
the various college functions We propose a shift to the participant or 
client as the unit of Inpuf, the purpbse^of the college, Its ralson de etre.' 
We view the participant as_the vehicle; for. defining the many-activities with 
Which the college 1s /concerned.* We propose a way of ordering or classifying j 
the various c611ege functions 1n terms of the 4egre$-or1eated student who 
tfckes a course for credit, the <tegret-or1ented participant who t^ksS course 
for no-credtt, the non-degree-pr1ented person who takes a course for 
credit, and the non-degree~or1ented % man or woman who takes a course -for no- 
credit.' We ttjus 'propose that courses be 'defined on the basis of^the Intent . 
of their participants. For example, one person*may take astronomy to fill 
a general education requirement, another as a science requirement toward the 
AA degree, and another merely for personal Interest. At is conceivable that 
orte course might thus be listed under several different categories, depending 
on th*4ptent of Its various participants. • * 

By including conmunlty education In* a classification that covers all 
community college education wq are according equal status to 1t. More, we 
are showing how service to the ponmunlty 1s woven Into the fabric of the 
Institution. Our classification 1s as follows: 
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^ A Classification for Community College Education 



A. , Programs * 

' . I. Credlt-ffee ' \ « . 

(Currently designated as Community Services, Adult Educa- 
tion, Continuing Education, Community Education, Lifelong 

■ , Learning, etc.) . . : 9 \ 

a. Participants seeking: . \ 

v 1 . High school diploma or adult Joaslc education , 

* 2. Recreation /, 
3. Social interaction * 
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♦ ■%. 4. Cultural enrichment ♦ 

\ 5. Personal development 
6. Skills development 
* .■: II. Credit ' ■ — 1 : ■/ " -* 

a. Participants peeking: ".. * • 

*1. Associate degree 
2. Certificate of completion ^ % - ~ ; 
- 9. University transfer ~. ' . 

\ > 4. •General education 
5., Career upgrading 

* • 

B. Community Seeking: . ♦ • 

1. Problem solving • • 

r 2. Coordlj^lgn w1,th other communities/agencies 

t 3. Access to/cbllege vexpertlse ' , 

4. Use of college facilities 

5. Sped allied training 

Placing Individual student^ Into the matrix might be done by asking 
them what they are seeking. Some participants would have more than one ' 
learning objective, a problem that could be mitigated toy using a forced- 
choice Instruments . ?•*■ 

. "Why are you attending this course(event)? ./ ~.' f 

(Choose one ^1n each pair). 

Get credit toward an associate degree ( ) i 

Learn a recreational skill .. , . 

•'**»• Learn a recreational sk1>1 . • 

Meet people with Interests I1ke»m1ne ^ 

Meet^peopl* with Interests like mine ' • ' 

Get credit toward an associate. degree 4 

The «lue of community se>k1ng activities would be assessed through measures 

applied" to asample'of the community at large, whether or not they had parti 

c 1 pa ted 1n, or were even awjftre of , collegeTSponSored events i ( 

The classification anticipates a form "of voucher Or entitlement plah' 

wherein each receives a number of fiscal .credits to be used 1n the educa- 

tlonal program of his chplce. It 1s likely that refined versions of a 



,vouoher plan will see credits available to those who would upgrade themselves -. # 
occupational ly differ 1h amount from those awarded to people who would use' 
them for general* Interest courses. Hence the class 1n woodworking might well 

' have students "paying" with different sums, depending on whethtr they were, 
carpenters or lobbyists. , ' . 

• -The, classification has a* related effect, too;1t helps reconcile v 
•recurrent problems of curriculum '^emphasis* Individuals seek, personal grati- 
fication, usable skills, a soclalfy acceptable place to be, understanding of 
their environment. Colleges seek to maintain their Image, satisfy the staff? ; 

A and perpetuate the Institution. WMch set of claims shall dominate?. In currejjiV 
practice InstltHittonal claims come first,- individual second. By o refer 1 rig -i 

;1 1rtst1tiit1onal activities on the basis of/ Individual ^Intehtlons both can. be better* 
understood.. All the courses ai^l, >yeirts^an be plotted as they s t<it IrtMvtduat 
pu^p^ses and a f^j^work foi^ pf serving £ll their 

constituents can thus be erected. . ^ V / ' 1 
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